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sory interest and transient importance side by 
side with that to a somewhat analagous purport 
in the Creation, and if we be more startled with 
the effect of the latter, we must I think be more 
impressed, and certainly more exalted, by Men- 
delssohn's representation of the restoration of 
light than by Haydn's of its orgination ; and this 
results from the actual character of the one, and 
the ideal of the other conception, from the latter 
attempting to picture a thing, the former to em- 
body the effect of this thing upon our emotions. 
The soprano proceeds to tell of Saul's baptism, 
and then, after a short phrase for the orchestra, 
which anticipates the subject of the succeeding 
Chorus, of his determination to preach the gos- 
pel. Here the English version does a slight in- 
justice to the composer's design in giving the 
concluding words as if spoken by Paul, whereas 
in the original they occur according to the nar- 
rative form in the third person, since it has been 
the care of Mendelssohn throughout to distin- 
guish what is said from what is related, not only 
by the more emphatic style of declamation, but 
by employing a different voice from that which 
recites the narrative, to personate the characters 
whenever they are dramatically introduced. 

No. 22. — This final chorus of the First Part, 
being formed upon a passage in one of St. Paul's 
Epistles, may be regarded as illustrative of the 
last words of the foregoing Recitative ; and the 
anticipation in that place of its principal subject 
essentially associates the illustration with the 
text to which it is applied. 

The chief subject of this final movement is of 
a broad and massive character, and is announced 
by the full choir in simple counterpoint of note 
against note, with the forcible but not noisy ac- 
companiment of the string instruments only. 
At the words, " How deep and unerring," the vocal 
parts are divided in a series of responsive de- 
clamatory phrases, accompanied with a moving 
figure in the orchestra, which is now strengthened 
by the addition of some of the wind instruments. 
This Episode still maintains the grand character 
of the opening subject which presently recurs 
with admirable effect, being introduced, ac- 
cording to the composer's frequent and very 
felicitous manner, in such a way as to surprise 
the hearer, it being brought in, without a cadence 
in the key, upon the second inversion of the tonic 
harmony, so that we find it is already in progress 
before we are aware of its commencement ; and 
this successful artifice very greatly enhances its 
interest. Here follows a closely worked fugal 
point upon the words commencing " Sing His 
glory," in which the power of the orchestra is 
again further augmented, and the full comple- 
ment of instruments is for the first time intro- 
duced with a new idea, consisting of long mea- 
sured notes upon the word " Amen," which sub- 
sequently forms a counterpoint against the more 



rapid motion of the chief fugal subject. To con- 
clude, the original tempo (which has been ac- 
celerated during the development of the fugato 
up to the point where the "Amen" commences) 
is resumed with another recurrence of the open- 
ing Subject, which brings the movement and the 
part to an end, with truly majestic grandeur. 

The whole of this is written with great freedom, 
evincing both inventive fluency and masterly 
skill ; of great importance to the general effect 
is the gradual addition of more and more in- 
struments to the score, which constantly renews 
the excitement of the hearer, and gives an extra- 
ordinary power to the broad and simple con- 
clusion. If not the grandest piece in the entire 
Part, (and with the chorus, " Rise up and shine," 
in our memory, no one can feel that it is so) this 
Chorus is still a very fine composition, and one 
that closes the first division of the oratorio with 
appropriate dignity. 

The work here naturally divides itself at the 
completion of one distinct portion of the subject; 
we have seen the condition of the Church, and 
the state of popular feeling with regard to it at 
the period of St. Paul's entry upon the scene of 
history ; we have seen him active in the persecu- 
tion of the Christians ; we have seen his career 
of oppression suddenly checked by miraculous 
intervention ; we have seen that he is the destined 
agent of heaven to display the light of truth 
throughout the world ; we have seen his repent- 
ance, his thanksgiving, and his great resolve to 
discharge his holy and glorious commission ; the 
conversion is completed, and the subsequent 
portion of the Oratorio exhibits the hero as the 
Apostle in the exercise of his sacred function ; 
his own words, in the last chorus, most eloquently 
declare his purpose, and we are now prepared for 
his entry upon a new field of action. 

(To be continued.) 

THE " MUSICAL TIMES" THREATENED WITH 
GOVERNMENT PROSECUTION. 

" Inland Revenue, London. 
" Mr. J. A. Novello. " 8 May, 1854. 

" Sib, — I am directed by the Commissioners of this Board 
to communicate with you respecting a paper entitled the 
Musical Times, printed and published by you, some un 
stamped copies of which have been brought under their 
observation. As this paper contains news as well as prin- 
cipally advertisements, and is published at intervals of less 
than 26 days, it is a newspaper liable to stamp duty, and 
for every copy printed upon unstamped paper a penalty has 
been incurred. I shall be happy to submit to the Board 
any explanation you may think proper to offer upon the 
subject. " I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

" J. TlMM, 

" Solicitor of Inland Revenue." 

The above letter will clearly shew that no publication, 

however humble, can escape the repressive influence of 

the stamp laws, if by good management and usefulness it 

obtain an extensive circulation. 

The object of Mr. Timm's communication is to prevent 
the Musical Times from appearing so often as once a fort- 
night, and he also objects that too much musical inform- 
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ation ia given in the form he calls advertisement. We feel 
pretty sure that we are on the safe side of the legal nets 
spread to catch publishers who make their publications too 
popular ; but our being even threatened will serve to indi- 
cate how many are the trammels which these Taxes on 
Knowledge oppose to prevent periodicals from being 
rendered as useful as they might be, so soon as printing 
and publishing were relieved of the heavy Excise on 
paper, and the vexatious securities, penalties, and anoma- 
lies of the compulsory Stamp. 

On the 16th of May, Mr. Milner Gibson is to make 
another attempt to put the latter infliction on a more 
equitable footing, if it be not removed altogether. This 
might be done even in war times, as the substitution of 
a postal charge for the conveyance of printed matter would 
involve no sacrifice of revenue. 

It behoves every friend to the spread of information, 
who has any influence on members of parliament, to urge 



them to be in the house on the 16th of May, and assist 
Mr. Milner Gibson in carrying his motion, which is thus 
worded : — 

To call attention to the present unsatisfactory state of the law 
affecting the Press, and to move the following resolution : — " That 
it is the opinion of this House that the laws in reference to the 
Periodical Press and Newspaper Stamp, are ill-defined and unequally 
enforced ; and it appears to this House that the subject demands 
the early consideration of Parliament." 

For ourselves, we shall not readily be intimidated from 
our present position (which we are advised is strictly legal) 
but shall continue to supply our readers with their fort- 
nightly number : we shall be prepared even to defend our 
cause in a court of Law (in itself a great penalty, as 
successful or not we have to pay our own costo hi contests 
with the Crown) because we feel convinced that it will 
hasten the day when these national blots, the Taxes on 
Knowledge, must be removed from the statute book. 



CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING. 

(Continued from page 46.) 



35. There is yet another kind of difficulty of 
intonation which is experienced by vocal masses in 
enharmonic transitions.* These transitions throw 
a kind of uncertainty into the minds of choralists, 
because the new tonic is not recognized by them till 
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after the resolution of the transitonic chord. The 
following are some examples of this kind of modula- 
tion ; they may serve to exercise the singers when they 
have acquired a certain degree of facility in the other 
examples of harmonic successions : — 
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* l here use the word enharmonic in the sense which is attached to it in modern music, in order to make myself understood, 

although this is not its rational signification. 



